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had long prevailed to consult the Dominion concerned Chapter
before  any appointment,  and the first  Governor-    __L
General of the Irish Free State had been virtually
selected by the Irish Government. The Conference of
1930, however, reviewed this issue, and arrived at the
conclusion that the appointment was a matter between
the King and the Dominion Government, which might
or might not use the British Government as a channel
of communication with the Bang in regard to the
matter. The decision was followed by the appointment
by the King, on the formal advice of the Prime Minister
of the Commonwealth, of Sir Isaac Isaacs, the Chief
Justice, to be Governor-General. The appointment was
admittedly not advised by the British Government,
nor was it wholly approved in Australia, where the
opposition expressed dissent. The issue of the legality
of any appointment made otherwise than on the advice
of the Imperial Government was sharply contested in
the .Commonwealth,1 but doubtless without sufficient
ground. The Constitution does not require specifically
that a British minister should recommend the appoint-
ment, and the King clearly can act on the advice of an
Australian minister if he thinks fit. There arose, indeed,
a technical difficulty in the fact that under the preroga-
tive Letters Patent creating the office of Governor-
General the appointment was required to be made
under the signet, and this was controlled by a Secre-
tary of State. The necessity of using this form rendered
the co-operation of the Secretary of State for Dominion
Affairs necessary, but his accord was really formal, and
there is no legal difficulty in amending the Letters
1 Mr. Latham, December 5, 1930, in House of Representatives. But
see Keith, Journ. Comp. Leg. xiii. 259, 260.
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